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in  October  of  1991,  the  Centers  for  disease  Control  (CDC)  issued  new  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  lead  poisoning  in  children.  Some  of  the  documents  included  in  this  packet 
have  been  prepared  before  these  guidelines  were  finalized.  They  may  not  reflect, 
therefore,  the  current  status  of  the  CDC's  most  recent  published  guidelines.  The 
Octoher  1991  cnr.  GuirieJines  re-defines  the  level  of  concern  for  blood  lead  levels  in 

specified  that  25  ug/dL  of  whole  blood  was  the  blood  lead 
ntion.  The  new  guidelines  have  lowered  the  level  of  concern 
2  actions  as  follows: 
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Action  Required 


Retest 

Retest  and  education 
Retest,  education  and  environmental 
assessment  of  residence 
Medical  treatment,  retest,  education  and 
environmental  assessment  of  residence 
MEDICAL  EMERGENCY,  includes  all  the 
above  actions 
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m  October  of  1991,  the  Centers  for  disease  Control  (CDC)  issued  new  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  lead  poisoning  in  children.  Some  of  the  documents  included  in  this  packet 
have  been  prepared  before  these  guidelines  were  finalized.  They  may  not  reflect, 
therefore,  the  current  status  of  the  CDC's  most  recent  published  guidelines.  The 
October  1991  CDC  Guidelines  re-defines  the  level  of  concern  for  blood  lead  levels  in 
children.  The  old  guideline  specified  that  25  ug/dL  of  whole  blood  was  the  blood  lead 
level  which  required  intervention.  The  new  guidelines  have  lowered  the  level  of  concern 
to  10  ug/dL  with  appropriate  actions  as  follows: 


Blood  lead  level 


Action  Required 


10 
15 
20 


14 
19 
44 


ug/dL 
ug/dL 
ug/dL 


45  -  69  ug/dL 
>  70  ug/dL 


Retest 

Retest  and  education 

Retest,  education  and  environmental 

assessment  of  residence 

Medical  treatment,  retest,  education  and 

environmental  assessment  of  residence 

MEDICAL  EMERGENCY,  includes  all  the 

above  actions 


You  should  keep  these  changes  in  mind  while  reading  the  enclosed  material. 
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Lead  has  many  important  uses  in  society,  however,  it 
serves  no  useful  purpose  in  the  human  body.  In  fact,  recent 
findings  suggest  that  lead  may  cause  serious  adverse  effects 
in  the  body  at  very  iow  levels,  especially  in  children.  In  the 
1960's  and  early  1970's  public  activism  brought  about 
controls  on  the  amounts  of  lead  used  in  paint,  gasoline,  and 
baby-food  containers.  In  addition,  standards  were  set  to 
limit  lead  levels  in  drinking  water  and  pottery.  These 
controls  have  resulted  in  continually  decreasing  levels  of 
lead  used  and  released  into  the  environment.  However, 
despite  these  measures  lead  poisoning  continues  to  be  a 
problem  because  of  persistence  in  the  urban  environment 
and  continued  use  in  some  household  products.  This  issue 
of  the  Community  Newswire  addresses  the  potential 
sources  of  household  lead  exposures  and  methods  to 
minimize  these  exposures. 

What  are  the  Most  Common  Household 
Sources  of  Lead? 

The  three  most  common  sources  of  lead  in  the  home  are 
paint,  pottery,  and  drinking  water.  The  problems  and  steps 
to  avoid  overexposure  are  outlined  below. 

PAINT 

Paint  used  before  1950  may  contain  high  levels  of  lead 
carbonate  and  lead  oxide  (up  to  50%).  Since  1950. 
allowable  paint  lead  levels  have  dropped.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  household  paint  manufactured  since  1977  contains 
no  more  than  0.06%  (600  pans  per  million)  lead  by  dry 
weight.  Industrial  paints  for  cars,  machinery,  bridges, 
highway  stripes,  etc..  still  commonly  contain  10-20%  lead, 
and  possibly  up  to  40% . 

Flaking  exterior  paint  that  contains  lead  can  cause 
problems  by  contaminating  soil  around  the  home.  Children 
are  at  high  risk  of  lead  poisoning  when  they  play  with  this 
contaminated  soil  or  eat  flaking  lead-based  paint  chips.  Old 
toys  and  furniture  may  also  be  painted  with  lead-based 
paint.  Children  who  chew  on  these  items  regularly  may 
develop  lead  poisoning.  In  addition,  deteriorating  paint  may 
release  lead  dust  particles.  People  who  live  in  homes  with 
old  deteriorating  paint  and  inhale  lead  containing  dust  are 
also  at  risk. 

How  can  I  prevent  overexposure  to  lead-based  paint? 

Check  for  chipping,  flaking,  or  cracking  paint  in  your 
home.  If  the  paint  predates  1977  or  if  you  are  uncertain 
how  old  it  is,  have  chips  tested.  Intact  paint  should  also  be 
sampled  if  it  is  known  to  be  very  old  (pre- 1950)  or  if  an 
occupant  of  the  home  -  especially  a  child  -  has  an  otherwise 
unexplainable  high  blood  lead  level.  A  private  laboratory 
can  do  this  type  of  lead  testing. 


Paint  lead  levels  between  600  ppm  and  5000  ppm  may 
be  hazardous  if  the  paint  is  deteriorating  and  creating  lead 
dust  or  chips.  These  surfaces  should  be  abated  when  the 
paint  is  an  important  source  of  lead  for  occupants  found  to 
have  elevated  blood  lead  levels.  If  someone  in  your 
household  is  found  to  have  high  blood  levels  of  lead, 
consult  your  local  county  Environmental  Health  Depart- 
ment (in  the  Government  section  of  your  phone  book)  for 
assistance  with  determining  the  source  of  lead  and  proper 
abatement  methods. 

If  high  levels  of  lead  (>  5000  ppm  [parts  per  million])  are 
found  in  the  paints,  the  painted  surfaces  should  be  "abated' 
to  prevent  exposure  to  the  occupants.  Abatement  is  the 
process  taken  to  prevent  exposure  to  lead  in  paint.  Th$ 
three  methods  of  abatement  are  replacement,  encapsu 
lation  and  removal. 

Replacement  is  the  process  whereby  the  structure; 
painted  with  lead-based  paint  are  replaced.  Doors,  win 
dows.  and  frames  are  particularly  easy  and  cost-effective  t< 
remove.  This  is  the  best  method  for  abating  lead  paint. 

Encapsulation  involves  securely  covering  or  resurfacini 
painted  surfaces  with  durable  materials  such  as  formica 
paneling,  tile,  gypsum  board,  canvas  backed  vinyl,  vira 
flooring,  wood,  stone,  plastic,  or  metal. 

Removal  of  the  lead  paint  from  the  structure  is  the  moi 
hazardous  alternative  and  should  only  be  considered 
replacement  and  encapsulation  are  not  feasible.  If  you  hav 
doors  or  woodwork  that  you  wish  to  keep,  they  can  be  set 
off-site  for  chemical  stripping.  Old  toys  and  furniture  ca 
also  be  treated  offsite.  On-site  removal  is  the  mcj 
dangerous  lead  paint  abatement  method  and  requid 
careful  attention  to  proper  containment,  disposal  proq 
dures.  and  worker  safety. 

Homeowners  should  not  attempt  their  own  removal  j 
lead  paint,  but  should  find  a  contractor  familiar  with  lea 
paint  removal  procedures.  These  procedures  are  include 
in  the  forthcoming  Department  of  Housing  and  Urb? 
Development  (HUD)  Interim  Guidelines  for  Removal  j 
Lead-Based  Paint.  Persons  needing  to  have  leaded  pai1 
removed  from  their  homes  should  obtain  the  guideiin 
(available  mid- 1989)  and  be  sure  that  the  contractor  chos< 
to  do  the  paint  removal  follows  the  guidelines.  Und 
no  circumstances  should  a  contractor  or  homeowner  u 
the  following  methods  to  remove  lead  paint: 
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•  open  flame  burning 

•  sanding  without  an  attached  HEPA  (high  efficiency 
paniculate  aerosol)  vacuum 

•  open  abrasive  blasting 

•  unconfined  hydro-blasting 

•  methylene  chloride  for  interior  removal 

•  dry  scraping 

POTTERY 

Both  adults  and  children  can  ingest  large  amounts  of  lead 
when  lead-glazed  pottery  is  used  for  food  storage  or  serving. 
Lead-glazed  pottery  which  has  been  properly  fired  does  not 
allow  lead  to  be  released  into  food.  This  type  of  pottery  is 
safe  to  use  for  food  service.  However,  if  a  lead  containing 
glaze  has  not  been  fired  at  a  high  enough  temperature  for  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  it  may  leach  (release)  lead  into 
food  and  drinks,  especially  if  the  food  is  acidic.  Although  the 
lead  does  not  make  the  food  or  drink  look  or  taste  unusual, 
it  can  produce  lead  poisoning. 

In  1971,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
established  a  compliance  program  to  restrict  lead  release 
from  cerarnicware.  This  program  only  applies  to  commer- 
cially produced  imported  and  domestic  pottery.  Antiques, 
homemade  pottery,  and  items  brought  into  the  country  by 
individuals  are  not  regulated  or  tested.  Because  of  this  lack 
of  regulation  and  because  the  FDA  can  only  test  a  small 
percentage  of  pottery,  any  pottery  that  will  be  used  for  food 
service  should  be  tested  to  determine  its  safety.  Pottery  that 
releases  lead  should  only  be  used  for  decoration  and  not  for 
food  service.  If  testing  is  not  done,  there  are  precautions 
consumers  can  take  to  avoid  exposure  to  lead  in  pottery: 

•  Don't  use  antiques  or  collectibles  to  hold  food  or 
beverages. 

•  Beware  of  products  purchased  in  other  countries 
and  items  made  by  amateurs  or  hobbyists. 

•  Don't  use  pottery  to  store  foods  -  especially  acidic 
foods  such  as  fruit  juice,  tomato  sauce,  vinegar,  and 
wine. 

•  Gently  handwash  pottery.  Scouring  powders  and 
dishwasher  detergents  may  break  down  the  giazed 
surface  allowing  lead  release  later  when  food  or 
drink  is  added. 

DRINKING  WATER 

The  Federal  standard  for  lead  in  drinking  water  is  50  parts 
per  billion  (ppb).  But  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  recently  proposed  tightening  this  standard  to  20 
ppb.  Household  drinking  water  can  be  contaminated  with 
lead  from  lead-containing  plumbing.  Homes  most  likely  to 
have  high  levels  of  lead  in  the  drinking  water  are  those  with 
lead-soldered  plumbing  or  those  that  have  water  service 
connections  or  interior  pipes  made  of  lead.  Lead  from  pipes 
and  solder  leaches  more  readily  into  soft-water  (water  with 
low  mineral  content)  so  houses  in  soft-water  areas  should  be 
especially  careful. 


How  do  I  know  if  my  water  contains  high  levels 
of  lead? 

The  only  way  to  know  how  much  lead  is  in  your 
household  water  is  to  have  water  from  the  tap  analyzed  by 
an  analytical  laboratory.  Households  unable  to  get  their 


water  supplier  or  local  health  department  to  do  the  analysis 

can  have  a  private  laboratory  test  the  water. 

How  can  I  reduce  the  amount  of  lead  ingested? 

•  Avoid  drinking  water  that  has  been  in  contact 
with  your  home's  plumbing  for  more  than  six 
hours.  Flush  the  cold  water  faucet  until  you  can  feel 
it  become  as  cold  as  it  will  get.  Once  the  tap  has  been 
flushed,  fill  a  few  bottles  and  save  them  for  later  use. 

•  Do  not  use  water  from  the  hot  water  tap  for  cooking, 
drinking,  and  especially  not  for  making  baby  for- 
mula. Hot  water  is  more  likely  than  cold  water  to 
contain  high  levels  of  dissolved  lead. 

For  a  more  permanent  solution  to  lead  contamination,  of 
water,  you  should  consider  taking  further  measures  to 
reduce  the  lead  leaching.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

•  Replace  lead  joints  and  pipes  with  ones  mad?  of 
copper.  Use  only  "lead-free"  (less  than  0.2%  lead) 
solder  and  flux. 

•  Treatment  devices  or  filters  using  reverse  osmosis 
and/or  ion-exchange  resins  are  effective  at  removing 
lead  and  can  be  installed  at  the  faucet.  You  can  also 
buy  water  pitchers  that  use  these  filters.  Be  sure  you 
are  buying  the  right  type  of  filter:  carbon  filters,  sand 
filters,  and  cartridge  filters  DO  NOT  remove  lead. 

•  If  you  are  served  by  a  public  water  system  contact 
your  supplier  and  ask  whether  or  not  the  supply 
system  contains  lead  piping  and  whether  your  water 
is  soft  (soft  water  is  corrosive  and  leaches  lead). 

How  can  I  get  my  paint,  pottery  or  water  tested 
for  lead? 

To  find  a  lab  to  test  your  samples,  either  look  in  the 
yellow  pages  under  "Laboratories  -  Analytical"  or  call  your 
local  Environmental  Heaith  Department  for  a  recommen- 
dation. Call  several  firms  to  find  the  best  price,  but  be  sure 
the  one  you  pick  is  certified  by  the  State  of  California 
Department  of  Health  Services  to  test  for  iead.  Analysis 
normally  costs  between  S25.00  and  S30.00.  in  addition, 
pottery  can  be  tested  utilizing  a  home  test  kit.  FDA- 
approved  home  test  kits  are  available  from  the  following 
companies:  Frandon  Enterprises  (206)  633-2341  o:  Hybri 
Vet  (800)  262-5323.  Each  kit  can  test  approximately  IOC 
items. 

In  summary,  although  there  are  other  environmental  anc 
houshold  sources  of  lead,  paint,  pottery,  and  drinking  wate: 
are  three  common  and  preventable  sources  of  lead.  Othe: 
household  sources  of  lead  poisoning  include  antique 
pewter,  some  folk  medicines,  and  hobbies  that  involve 
soldering  and  pottery  glazing.  In  addition,  workers  in  leac 
industries  can  contaminate  a  household  by  bringing  leac 
dust  in  on  their  clothing.  If  you  have  any  question 
regarding  lead  exposure,  call  the  Toxic  Information  Center 
Monday  through  Fridav,  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  a 
800-233-3360. 
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Reduce  Lead  Exposure  from  Ceramicware 


The  following  are  recommendations  to  consumers  by  the  Bureau  of 
Environmental  Health  Services:    (Excerpts  provided  by  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  "FDA  Backgrounder,"  Nov.  1991). 

1)  Children  and  pregnant  women  should  avoid  the  routine  use  of  highly 
decorative  ceramicware  that  has  not  been  tested  for  leachable  lead. 

2)  Children  and  pregnant  women  should  take  the  following  precautions 
if  there  is  an  uncertainity  about  whether  or  not  a  particular  item 
leaches  lead: 

*  Do  not  store-  acidic  foods  in  ceramic  ware. 

*  Avoid  the  use  of  antiques  or  collectibles  for  food  or  beverages. 

*  Stop  using  items  that  show  a  dusty  or  chalky  gray  residue  on  the 
glaze  after  they  are  washed. 

*  Follow  label  directions  on  ornamental  ware  that  states,    "Not  for 
Food  Use — Plate  May  Poison  Food.    For  Decorative  Purposes  Only." 

*  Do  not  store  food  or  beverages  in  vessels  that  are  highly 
decorated  on  the  inside. 

*  Be  alert  to  conditions  and  patterns  of  use  of  ceramic  ware  that  can 
increase  lead  exposure.    Acidic  foods,  high  temperatures,  and 
increased  time  of  contact  with  food  contribute  to  greater  leaching 
of  lead  from  the  container  to  the  food.    Frequent  use  of  the  piece 
also  will  increase  exposure  to  lead. 


Testing  For  Lead 

The  amount  of  lead  leaching  from  suspect  items,  such  as  highly  decorated 
ceramic  ware,  can  be  tested  in  a  commercial  laboratory,  but  these  tests 
are  relatively  expensive. 

The  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  identified  three 
manufacturers  marketing  test  kits  for  consumers  to  use  at  home.  These 
kits  were  designed  to  test  ceramic  ware  relative  to  the  former 
guidelines,  however,  and  their  ability  to  detect  lead  release  at  the  new, 
lower  levels  cannot  be  ensured.    Nevertheless,  they  continue  to  be 
valuable  for  identifying  items  that  release  larger  amounts  of  lead  and 
should  be  considered  for  checking  suspect  items.    These  kits  and  their 
approximate  costs  are: 


*  Test  for  Lead  in  Pottery  ($25)  and  The  FRANDON  Lead  Alert  Kit  ($29.95), 
Frandon  Enterprises  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  300321,  Seattle,  Wash.  98103; 
telephone  1-800-359-9000. 

*  LeadCheck  Swabs  ($30),  HybrlVet  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1210, 
Framingham,  Mass.     01701;  telephone  1-800-262-LEAD. 

*  LEADCHECK  II  ($25),  distributed  by  Michigan  Ceramic  Supplies,- 

4048  Seventh  Street,  P.O.  Box  342,  Wyandotte,  Mich.     48192;  telephone 
1-313-  281-2300. 


FDA.  RECALLS  OF  CERAMICWARE 


FY  1983  -  PRESENT 


Recall 
Date 


U.S.  Retailer 
or  Importer 


Origin  of 
Ceramicware 


Product 
Description 


11-  5-82  National  Tea  Co.  (LA) 

12-  14-82  F.W.  Woolworth  (NY) 

4-  4-84  Frederick  Wholesale  (NY) 

9-  4-85  F.W.  Woolworth  (NY) 

5-  1-86  Williams-Sonoma  (CA) 

6-  4-86  Williams-Sonoma  (CA) 

10-  1-86  Pier  1  Imports  (TX)  • 

11-  17-86  Pier  1  Imports  (TX) 

12-  15-86  Allied  Stores  (NY) 
4-3-87  China  Bazaar  (CA) 

4-7-87  Macy's  (CA) 

4-7-87  pier  I  Imports  (TX) 

4-7-87  Relco  Mfr.  Co.  (CA) 

6-8-87  Macy's  (CA) 

6-18-87  Brookstone  (NH) 

6-24-87  Dutch  American  Imo.  (CA) 


Thailand 

Taiwan 

Taiwan 

Taiwan 

Spain 

Spain 

Italy 

Italy 

Hungary 

China,  Japan 
i  Hong  Kong 

Portugal 

Spain 

USA 

Portugal 
Spain 

Netherlands 


Dinner  Plates 

Toy  Tea  Sets 

Dishes  and  Plates 

Stoneware 

Cookware 

Jug 

Pitchers 
Pitchers 
Pitchers 
Miscellaneous 


Earthenware 

(cabbage  design) 

Pitchers  (large 
and  small) 

Bowls 

Earthenware 

(cabbage  design) 

Clay  Baking  Dish 

Delft  Teapots  and 
Pitchers 


7-21-87         Nordstrom  (WA) 


Italy 


DeSimone  -  Misc. 


<4 


pecall 
Date 


U.S.  Retailer 
or  importer 

Gump's  (CA) 
Seagull  Imports  (CA) 
Biordi  Art  imports  (CA) 
Dutch  Village  (MI) 
Vanderveens  Imports  (MI) 
Sue  Fisher  King  (CA) 

Country  Floors  (NY) 

Donatelli  Art  Imports  (GA) 

Vietri  (NC) 

Best  of  All  Worlds  (WA) 
Reichardt  (MI) 
Pier  1  Imports  (TX) 


Origin 


of 


Ceramicware 

Italy 
Italy 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Netherlands 

Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
France 
Italy 
Italy 


Product 
Description 

DeSimone  -  Misc. 
DeSimone  -  Misc. 
DeSimone  -  Misc. 
Delft  Earthenware 
Delft  Earthenware 

Cantelope  Dishes 

DeSimone  -  Misc. 

DeSimone  -  Misc. 

DeSimone  -  Misc. 

Coffee  Cups 
DeSimone  -  Misc. 
Pitchers  and  Bowisj 


) 

I 


I 


